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A Bow to Elsie Picon 


At next month’s Annual Meeting we 
will be electing a new Natoinal Presi- 
dent, and we will be saying farewell 
to our present leader, Elsie Picon. Thus 
it might have been proper to have asked 
her to write a few farewell words in 
this space. Instead, we have chosen to 
use this column for our farewell to 
Elsie Picon. 


Actually there is little to say to ex- 
press all that we feel. For 3 years. 
as National President, Elsie Picon has 


given of her great energy. ability and 
faith for the sake of understanding, and 
peace, and freedom. And what she has 
given has strengthened us. Not only 
have new projects and new branches 
arisen from her strenuous speaking 
tours; not only have we made new 
friends and new members as a result 
of the contacts she has made for us, 
but most important of all we. who have 
had the privilege of working with her. 
have been inspired by her personal 
kindness and sensitivity and by her de- 
votion and belief in our cause. When 
we have become discouraged by daily 
events, when personal and organiza- 
tional difficulties have sprung up. in 
fact. when we have become just tired 
and are feeling our inadequacies, we 
remember her first message to the WIL 
membership, “ . . . we must not allow 
ourselves to be burdened with the feel- 
ing that we are responsible for results. 
We are responsible for doing our best.” 


Now we want to turn the tables. and 
to our Elsie we are saying that of all 
of us, you certainly have done your 
best, and it is a best which we will try 
to emulate. For the 3 years you have 


given to us as President, and for the 
work you will continue to do for the 
WILPF, we can only say “Thank you”. 
But it is a “thank you” such as we have 
never before said. 


ON FREEDOM AND ITS SOURCES 


Barrows DuNHAM 


Barrows Dunham, A.B., M.A., Ph.D., well- 
known author of “Man Against Myth” and 
“Giant In Chains’, was formerly Chairman 
of the Philosophy Department at Temple 
University, Philadelphia. He has long been 
an advocate of those reforms necessary to 
human brotherhood, peace and freedom 


“Freedom” is a word most often 
sounded upon the lips of men who are 
engaged in limiting its substance for 
others. The true believers are less 
vociferous and more knowing. and 
therefore in the end triumphant. Part 
of their triumph lies in the fact that 
they tear loose the word from hypo- 
critical uses by revealing the genuine 
meaning. Let u ssee if we can help. 

Freedom is bound up with the satis- 
faction of human wishes. If the circum- 
stances of your life are such that you 
generally get what .you want, you feel 
free. and in fact, are so. Universalize 
these circumstances for all mankind. 
and you would have a free society— 
that is to say, a society in which every- 
body gets pretty much what he wants. 

Such freedom wouldn’t be absolute 
in the sense of being altogether without 
limitations. You might be healthy. yet 
not in perfect health: you might be 
knowledgeable. yet not know every- 
thing: you might live a long time, yet 
not be physically immortal. Yet | 
think you would feel free, and be free. 
in a very reasonable interpretation of 
that term. 

We shall say, then, that human free- 
dom is the ability to satisfy desires. 
Now, this ability depends upon the 
power men have of influencing events. 
of making them occur in the way men 
want them to occur. You aren't free 
to fly by flapping your arms, but you 
are free to fly by building and using 
airplanes. The planes are pieces of 
machinery which enable you to control 
a particular series of events, to make 
them occur as you want them to occur. 


_ Control over events depends upon 
‘knowledge of them and, ultimately, I 


_ suppose, of the entire universe. With- 


out knowledge no machinery can be 
built and no skills developed. Without 
knowledge, we should be hurled back 
to our animal origins, the most enslaved 
state our race has ever known. The 
knowledge we require, in order to be 
free, is not alone knowledge of the 
physical world: it is also knowledge of 
the social world we live in, its struc- 
ture, its history, and the path of its 
advance. 


Now, knowledge itself isa social 
achievement. It is got by the coopera- 


tive efforts of millions of men, whose 
apparently private insights were pre- 
pared by earlier inquirers, and will in 
their turn enlighten later inquirers. To 
the extent that communication is inter- 
rupted, thwarted. or misdirected, knowl- 
edge will fail. 

This is the ultimate moral basis for. 
freedom_of speech. “In the absence of 
it, knowledge can certainly not be com- 
municated and will very likely not be 
discovered. For example, no member 
of the Department of State can at one 
and the same time report world affairs 
accurately and please Senator Mc- 
Carthy. If. for the sake of eating, he 
does the second. he will plainly not do 
the first, Policy will then be founded 
upon absurd misinformation, and the 
consequent disasters will show clearly 
enough the connection between error 
and servitude. 

This is why strictly authoritarian 
societies crumble at last under the 
weight of their own idiocies. They de- 
stroy the conditions under which knowl- 
edge is possible, and they abandon 
themselves to the workings of forces 
which might have been known and con- 
trolled but are not so. Authoritarian- 
ism, which begins as an effort by the 

(cont'd p. 2, col. 2) 
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EDITORIAL 

The editors of FOUR LIGHTS have 
asked Dr. Barrows Dunham to write the 
lead article for this issue. His theme, 
“Freedom and Its Sources”, is of his 
own choosing and should have great 
personal significance for every member 
of the WIL who has asserted her faith 
in the principle that Peace and Freedom 
are indivisible. Peace without freedom 
is a threatened peace, shaky and inse- 
cure. When a nation drives toward 
war, psychologically, morally, econom- 
ically—it curtails the freedoms of its 
individual citizens. 

A war psychology permits no devia- 
tion from popular conceptions, even 
though they be misconceptions. The 
freedom to think for oneself, the free- 
dom to speak what one thinks becomes 
a dangerous indulgence in a democratic 
practice, especially when “loyalty” laws 
have been passed to “protect” our 
people against critical thinking. 

Purges have been made all along the 
line where men of persuasive convic- 
tions were in a position to influence 
public opinion. Only those who have 
sensed the trend away from democracy, 
have watched the gradual disappearance 
of all liberal commentators from the a‘r- 
waves, and only they are aware that 
they are gone. Universities are daily 
losing teachers who refuse to substitute 
the teaching of popular conceptions for 
their inherent right to explore unpopu- 
lar ones. Even now the finger points to 
the clergy. Men who have made a pro- 
fession of following the dictates of their 
consciences may be subject to investi- 
gation in this new era of thought regi- 
mentation. 

Dr. Dunham. as we see it, is a victim 
of this war psychosis. A distinguished 
teacher and head of the philosophy de- 
partment at Temple University. his 
refusal to be intimidated by a Congres- 
sional investigating committee resulted 
in his suspension by the University, 
under the terms of a recently passed 
State loyalty act. The sad fact is that 
our law-makers consider the moral fibre 


of our nation too weak to withstand a 
loyal opposition and they approve 
authoritarian techniques to suppress 
opposing viewpoints. In so doing they 


adopt the character of the dictatorships. 


we fought in World War II, and are 
fighting in Cold War III. 

We, of the WIL, do not admit to such 
lack of faith in the democratic way. 
We believe that adherence to the high 
principles that made America strong 
can keep America strong, and we are 
unalterably opposed to any compromise 
of these ideals. The right to think, the 
right to speak, and the right to act 
according to conscience, is the very 
spirit of American democracy. When 
the spirit is killed, democracy as we 
know it, can also die. 


ON FREEDOM AND ITS SOURCES 
(cont’d from p. 1) 

few to control the many, ends in the 

common frustration of all. 

There are no “iron men” in history: 
that is to say, there are no men who 
govern and survive by simple resistance 
to events. There are only flexible men, 
who guide existing forces, and brittle 
men, who obstruct and are over- 
whelmed. The guiding follows from 
knowledge, the obstructing from ignor- 
ance. Yet, to hear the brittle men brag. 
you would suppose them the geniuses 
of the age, shrinking the human future 
to the limits of their own ambition and 
the culture of mankind to the bound- 
aries of a congressional district. 

Their doom, which is the oppressor’s 
doom, is sure. There may be pain in 
it for us also, but at least we can enjoy 
the irony that men who mouth the 
word “freedom”, as we saw, so hypo- 
critically, turn out in the end to have 
been the most deluded, the most en- 
slaved of all. 

— Barrows Dunuam. 


The Human Side of Checks 
and Regrets 


At last! Except for California mem- 
bers (who will get theirs later) we 
have sent every one of the 3245 “WIL- 
ers” who are not International Asso- 
ciate members, a letter asking her to 
become an active worker for the specific 
objectives of the International. 

Already replies are coming in. Each 
day more checks and cash than regrets, 
but the latter are there. They are so 
warm in their way of saying “No” 
that my heart was touched. Every one 
of us should read the expressions of 
pride in long years of service to the 
WILPF, of the sincere wishes to con- 
tinue or expand their contributions, or 
of the deeply felt interest in human 
welfare throughout the world. One of 
our members, ninety-one years young, 
writes: 


MAY, 1953 
“1 continue to be-a dues-paying mem- 
ber of our local branch. . . . I was 


State President eleven years, Treasurer 
two years, and ever since have. been 
auditor. . . . It is a satisfaction to 
have helped a little in past year.” 

Several others plead old age as the 
reason for refusal; one of seventy-eight, 
another eighty-six, but interest remains. 

Some feel that “the extreme need” of 
people in other parts of the world de- 
serves priority, and so one member 
gives to India whatever she can spare; 
another supports a child in Korea; still 
others have used up their gift budget 
in answering appeals from other organ- 
izations. 

Yes, several spoke of the “many, 
many demands” on shrinking incomes. 
Dependence upon pensions and annu- 
ities was mentioned in some of the 
letters already quoted. How many of 
us have not felt the pressure from rising 
costs of living? It must have occurred 
to some that greater effort for peace 
will add to the chances of non-shrinking 
incomes. The frequency of the shrink- 
age of pensions as a reason for refusal 
made this writer “sit up and take 
notice”. Too many of our members 
are reaching that pension age. I am 
almost there myself. What are we do- 
ing about it? A digression, but one 
right out of the mailbag that brought 
the answers to the appeal. 

At this writing too little money has 
come to pay for the letter, but the appeal 
was so recently sent that we expect 
more. All replies, however, except two 
(one member having died), have shown 
unallayed interest in the work of the 
WILPF National and_ International. 
They have brought assurance that the 
roots of the organization go deep. We 
welcome the new Associates with thanks, 
and hope that those who cannot now, 
will become members later. 

Local presidents and treasurers will 
do a real service to remind members 
of this appeal, and to tell them of the 
achievements and the hopes of the 
International. 

—Bertua C. McNEILL. 


THE WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
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THE WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 


Annalee Stewart 


As this is being written, the first 
prisoners of the Korean War are being 
repatriated. While this is only the 
first step of many which must be taken 
before we can have any real assurance 
of a genuine peace with freedom, still 
this step at least has been taken: and 
it does indeed make real to this extent 
the whole world’s longing for an end 
to the tensions, the struggle ana ail the 
death and desolation which has come 
in these years of fighting in Korea. 

Add to these facts the words of Mr. 
Malenkov’s very first speech, “There is 
not one undisputed or undecided ques- 
tion that cannot be settled by peaceful 
means .. . this is our attitude toward 
all states, among them the United States 
of America”. Recall the accomplished 
actions that followed which bore witness 
to a more conciliatory mood. The more 
politically sophisticated warn us not to 
be naive, overly optimistic or too ready 
to believe that these expressions of a 
new mood, or even the acts themselves. 
indicate any real change in Communist 
plans or program. But surely most will 
admit that some tensions have been 
eased and a new climate has been cre- 
ated: one in which people’s longings 
are less stifled by their fears and re- 
lieved to some extent by a new air of 
conciliation on both sides. 

Then the President’s speech — and 
while it is too soon to realize the full 
implications of it, the positive, con- 
structive, clear-cut points encourage «< 
as we try to see the practical ways by 
which we may implement his problems. 

The task of your Legislative Secre- 
tary. and indeed of every branch and 
local member, is to work for that legis- 
lative program that will open the way 
for the realizations of those points in 
the program for peace outlined by 
President Eisenhower. Many of the 
issues are not new, but some of them 
will be more readily achieved, and 
some will be more significant because 
of the President’s support and leader- 
ship. 

The following measures listed here 
bear directly on the steps that lead to 
peace and freedom. and are a measure 
of our intent and purpose to add to 
our promises, our ideals. 

I. UNITED STATES APPROPRIA- 
TION TO U.N.I.C.E.F. 
Public Law 400, 82nd Congress, 


authorized contributions to UNICEF by 
the U. S. Government of $16,481.000. 
provided that the U.S. contribution 
should not exceed 33 1/3 per cent of 
contributions from all governments. 
“including contributions made by gov- 
ernments for the benefit of persons lo- 
cated within territories under their 
control”. This authorization covered 
the period from July 1, 1951 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1953. 

The House Appropriations Comm't- 
tee recommended that the full amount 
authorized be appropriated, but it was 
cut on the floor of the House in Jure. 
1952. to $6,666,667, through a mis- 
interpretation of the provision in Publ ¢ 
Law 400. The cut held when the Sen- 
ate passed the bill on the last day of 
Congress in July, 1952. 

This left $9,814,333. the authoriza- 
tion for which is valid until December 
31, 1953. This amount for UNICEF 
was contained in the recommendation 
of the President regarding items in the 
Supplemental Appropriations for fiscal 
1953, but was not reported out in the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Bill. 

At this date, the Secretary of State 
has sent a favorable recommendation 
to the Director of the Mutual Security 
Agency. Mr. Stassen. who is expected 
to pass on it by the end of April. 

“ Action: Letters should go to mem- 
bers of the Senate and House Appropri- 
ations Committees asking them to rec- 

) ommend the $9,814,333. Write also to 

(yom Senators and Representatives. a: 
this should be acted upon in May. 


II. WORLD DISARMAMENT AND 
WORLD DEVELOPMENT 

Following the Workshop on Worl! 
Disarmament held in Washington, Jan- 
uary 16-17, bringing together repre- 
sentatives of 55 national organizations 
in the field of religion, science, educa- 
tion, farm, labor and veterans grov ps. 
a working draft of a resolution was 
presented to Senators of both parties 
for introduction in Congress. All those 
who co-sponsored the Flanders or ‘lc- 
Mahon Resolutions last year are being 
urged to support it. By the time this 
reaches you, we hope that disarmament 
resolutions will have been introduced 
so that hearings can be held and action 
taken. 


The President’s speech of April 16 
stressed the need for drastic reduction 
of armaments and the creation of an 
international fund made up of savings 
from disarmament and used to wage 
“a new kird of war” against “the 
brute forces of poverty and need”. 

Action: Continue letters to the Pres- 
ident, the Secretary of State, and your | 
Senators and Representatives urging | 
support for disarmament. Encourage | 
organizations in your community to | 
study the problems involved. Plan a ) 
Workshop with the help of the Director 
of Community Relations of the Com- 
mittee on World Development and 
World Disarmament. 328 North Charles 
St.. Baltimore 1, Md. 

Ill. IMMIGRATION BILLS 

An omnibus bill and various amend- 
ments to the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Act of 1952 are to be introduced 
under bi-partisan sponsorship. The 
new bill will be a major rewriting along 
the lines of the recommendations of the 
President's Commission. including the 
abolishment of the national origins 
quota system and replacement with a 
unified quota ~ystem which would allo- 
cate visas without regard to national 
origin, race. creed or color, the removal 
of restrictions which prevent the U.S. 
from cooperating in the resettlement of 
refugees, and the barring of foreign 
visitors from coming to the United 
Nations or from attending international 
conferences in the U.S. 

Action: Arouse local church groups 
and other organizations. Study groups 
on the President’s Commission Report, 
entitled “Whom We Shall Welcome”. 
should be formed and letters should go / 
to both your Senators and Representa- 
tives urging action in this session of 
Congress for either the omnibus bill or 
basic amendment. 
IV. CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 

The possibility of any civil rights 
lezislation being passed in this session 
is dependent on an aroused public opia- 
ion expressed by you and others at 
home. and by the Republican Admin- 
istration including this on its “must” 
list, 

Important bills introduced include 
(1) S$ 692, the Ives-Humphrey Bill 
prohibit discrimination in employn-«. 
because of race, religion, color, nati ..... 

(cont'd on p. 7) 
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Dear Leaders and Members: 
May the day be as beautiful where 


you are as it is here. This morning 
at 3.00 o’clock, I arrived in Denver 
after a very rough flight from Los An- 
geles but, “nothing daunted” Denver 
members were there to meet me with 
a cheery welcome and an invitation to 
someone’s home for hot coffee. 

These visits to branches, actual and 
potential, are certainly a wonderful ex- 
perience. They are hard work because 
one is kept steadily on the move, but 
they are most rewarding. No amount 
of writing back and forth can take the 
place of being on the spot, seeing and 
talking to many members, understand- 
ing their problems and the atmosphere 
in which they work, exchanging ideas 
about how to improve our organization 
and our activities on the local, the na- 
tional and the international level, tying 
the whole organization more closely to- 
gether. Giving them an occasion for 
securing radio talks, television, news- 
paper publicity and speaking before a 
wide variety of non-member groups is 
all a means of helping them, but the 
things I like best are the intimate meet- 
ings where I can answer the hundred 
and one questions about WIL history 
and methods and plans for the future, 
the reasons we in the national offices do 
as we do. Sometimes we look different, 
seen from the branch angle, when in 
reality we are working on a definite 
pattern of development (if you haven't 
done so, ask for a copy of my last re- 
port to the National Board—many have 
found it illuminating, answering some 
of the questions they hadn’t gotten 
around to asking. But of course it is 
no substitute for a whole session to- 
gether or having a share in the Annual 
Meeting). 

Since I last wrote you I have been 
in Miami and Orlando, Florida. In the 
former, a branch was started last year: 
in the latter, our wonderful leader and 
organizer of the Delaware, Ohio branch, 
Maude Sarvis, gathered around her in 
her new home a fine nucleus for a new 
branch. Wish everyone who moves to 
a new place would follow her example! 
Either she or I can tell you how she 
goes about it. 

Then off again westward to Cincin- 
nati (where my visit seems to have 
touched off some kind of public discus- 


Braneh News At 
Home and Abroad 


Mildred Scott Olmsted 


sion in the press over the merits of the 
United Nations); to Louisville (where 
a new branch is now being set up); to 
Springfield, Illinois (to follow up Elsie 
Picon’s opening up of new territory last 
fall); to St. Louis, where between 
trains, I met with some wonderful old 
and new members . . . then on to the 
California Branch, which made this trip 
possible. There I spent a week in the 
north and a week in the south (Cali- 
fornia is an awfully long state!) and 
found a number of new branches devel- 
oping, or old ones reviving. 

Perhaps to you the most interesting 
single piece of work I have seen is that 
of the San Jose Branch, which has just 
initiated a city-wide (interpreted to in- 
clude communities ten or fifteen miles 
out) “Committee for African Educa- 
tion”. They became interested in the 
need to provide scholarships and other 
aids to African students seeking to 
come to America through knowing two 
in nearby colleges. It shows what even 
a small new branch can accomplish. Of 
course the committee is to be run inde- 
pendently and the branch itself will 
continue to concentrate on regular WIL 
work. But already I have agreed to 
put into the hands of our British Sec- 
tion one of the reports on conditions 
in British East Africa which they have 
received. 

Here in Denver they have the best 
publicity contacts I have found any- 
where: newspapers have carried not 
one, but several articles about my visit, 
with special photographs, and they have 
both spot announcements and _inter- 
views over radio stations and television. 
This is the result of contacts built up 
over a number of years by Mrs. Nissley. 
now secretary, and Mrs. Quereaux, pub- 
licity chairman. They also have ar- 
rangements for me to speak in Boulder. 
where we used to have a branch, and 
hope sometime to reorganize the old 
and definite one in Colorado Springs. 
And they have our Art for World 
Friendship pictures in their art museum. 

My next stop, in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
is occasioned by a request from one of 
our former leaders there to come and 
help her rejuvenate the branch we once 
had in that place. 

Indeed, the country is full of “possi- 
bilities’ for old and new _ branches. 
Can’t you look around and see what 


your area offers? The Chapel Hill 


(North Carolina) leaders have driven 
over to the Tyner Branch, which is in 
a rural area in the eastern part of the 
state, to see what they can do to help 
them. Other branches could be just 


as sisterly! It helps when we meet 
each other—not just at Annual Meeting 
sessions. 

On my way home, I shall stop in 
Chicago, in Anderson, Indiana (new), 
and in Richmond. Indiana, to help our 
branch there with plans for the Annual 
Meeting. Don’t forget— June 10-13, 
inclusive, on the Earlham College Cam- 
pus . Plan to be there and start work- 
ing now, if you haven't already, on your 
ideas as to our policies, program, and 
principles for next year (decided on at 
the Annual Meeting), and on resolu- 
tions to be considered. They should be 
sent in advance, if possible, to the chair- 
man of our Resolutions Committee, Miss 
Bertha McNeill, 2645 15th Street N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 

Sylvia Bailes, our popular and effi- 
cient Literature Secretary, and member 
of the Editorial Board of Four Licuts, 
will finish her postgraduate studies in 
June and depart for her chosen lifework 
in Israel. Do you have suggestions for 
someone to take her place? Or for 
other staff positions? We should like 
to have them, please! Summer is the 
time for change, and there may be 
openings especially for someone with 
stenographic training and an interest in 
peace work in both Washington and 
New York offices as well as Philadel- 
phia. We now have a personnel com- 
mittee set for each office which should 
be a great help. Do you know some 
capable person who would like to give 
a year’s work to the peace movement, 
serving as an unpaid staff member? It 
will be especially difficult to “cover” the 
office work this summer when so many 
have left or will be abroad for the Con- 
gress in Paris, August 4-8, inclusive. 
Visitors, you know, are welcome (at all 
but the very few “closed sessions”). We 
are expecting delegates and representa- 
tives from Japan, India and Africa. It 
will be preceded by a meeting of the 
International Executive Committee. 

As our fine new clear-thinking leader 
in Springfield, Illinois, Frances Hurie, 
says: “there is no full alternative to 
the WIL—it just doesn’t exist! There 
are other groups—don’t misunderstand 
me, when I talk about my favorite or- 
ganizations like the NAACP, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, etc. They 
are good groups—but they don’t have 
the clean sweep of the total personality 
such as WIL encompasses”. 

You'd be pleased if you could see, as 
I have, the many new, the many younger 
women now becoming interested in our 
work. Do find some in your area and 
tell them about it. 
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The General Has "Its Face 
Lifted" 


The words in the above title do not 
refer to any major repairs on the UN 
buildings, but they do pertain to the 
recent change in the psychological at- 
mosphere in council rooms, corridors 
and lounges at UN Headquarters. Dele- 
gates. who. since the reconvening of 
the Assembly on February 24th, have 
seemed to go through the motions ex- 
pected of them, with faces often ex- 
pressionless. sometimes serious or sad, 
have suddenly come alive—their faces 
lifted in new animation and hope. The 
gleam of the eye. the busily conversing 
groups, the bustle and excitement that 
characterized the first half of the As- 
sembly are again restored. 


A General Assembly session which 
had threatened to end in a deadlock on 
crucial questions such as Korea and 
Disarmament, now had a new chance, 
if not to solve all the questions before 
it, at least to point the way to an 
eventual lessening of tensions and recon- 
ciling of outstanding differences. UN 
Assemblies are apt to end with “unfin- 
ished business” for the road to peace 
is long, requiring time. patience and 
faith in the traveler of that road. But 
one step forward will do much to dispel 
the suspicion and distrust and open up 
new possibilities for progress. 


Such a step now seems possible in 
ending the Korean war. On March 3Ist. 
the President of the Assembly, Lester 
Pearson. received a cable from Prime 
Minister Chou-En-lai of the Peoples’ 
Republic of China, in which he agreed 
to the immediate exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners; requested resump- 
tion of truce talks on the larger issue 
of repatriation on the basis of immedi- 
ate exchange of all who wished to re- 
turn, and the transfer of remaining 
prisoners to a neutral state to ensure a 
just solution. 


The reaction at the UN was one of 
restrained jubilation. Mr. Pearson call- 
ed the offer “very important” and said 
it should be followed up; Krishna Me- 
non of India. was for a quick parley, 
and remarked that the news “brought 
cheer to millions of people” and the 
opportunity must be grasped. Great 
Britain and other delegations saw hope 


THE WORLD AS SEEN THROUGH U.N. 


Gladys D. Walser 


in the Communist proposals. 


The United States, most cautious of 
all. after catching its breath. expressed 
satisfaction that the other side was 
coming around to the West’s point of 
view: President Kisenhower was more 
conciliatory when on April 2 he said 
he would take the Communist peace 
moves at their face value and was ready 
to meet all honest steps half-way. 


No one can guarantee a success over- 
night, nor can anyone predict what mo- 
tives have prompted the recent moves 
of the USSR. but neither can, nor 
should, one doubt that the aim is one 
of diminishing the hostility between 
East and West. In an improved atmos- 
phere it will be easier to discern and 
assess the motives. It seems to your 
observer that it is of utmost importance 
for WILPF members to be informed on 
events and to encourage their govern- 
ments and peoples to go even the “sec- 
ond mile” that will lead to better inter- 
national understanding. 


It is. therefore. well to mention some 
of the changes in Soviet policy reported 
in the press since March 18th, which 
indicate that the USSR is attempting 
to meet the West’s challenge to show by 
deeds. not words, that their peace policy 
is sincerely based on Premier Malen- 
kov’s declaration that there is no issue 
which cannot be settled by negotiation: 
the-amnesty granted to prisoners in the 
USSR; reversal of the case against the 
arrested Soviet doctors; the use of Mr. 
Molotov’s “good offices” in freeing 
British, French and American. civilians 
held in North Korea: return of 4000 
Japanese prisoners from China; willing- 
ness to meet with the British, French 
and Americans to find ways and means 
of avoiding new air incidents in Ger- 
many and easing of commerce into 
Berlin (the supreme test of easing of 
tension will come with the Soviet offer 
for re-unification of Germany which 
has always been the Kremlin’s priority 
in any all-over settlement): a signifi- 
cant shift toward objectivity and fair- 
ness with regard to the non-communist 
world noticeable in Moscow __news- 
papers as they report both sides of the 
debates in the UN rather than describ- 
ing only Soviet and satellite  state- 
ments: easing of censorship, granting 
of visas to U. S. newspaper editors_to 


travel freely in the USSR. These are 
all “straws in the wind”—straws that 
must be made into bricks for building 
peace—not blown away by the gales of 
fear and distrust. 


The First Committee is debating the 
Polish item: proposals which include a 
settlement in Korea and plan for dis- 
armament. There is a difference of 
opinion among the delegates as to the 
value of such a debate, the majority 
maintaining that these questions have 
already been discussed; that negotia- 
tions at Panmunjom are progressing 
with exchange of sick and wounded 
scheduled for April 20, and think the 
Assembly should not interfere. The 
Soviet bloc and a number of other dele- 
gations believe that because of the 
changed “climate” debate is profitable. 
They are not disposed to allow the 
question to get out of the hands of 
the UN. 


With the withdrawal, by Mr. Vishin- 
sky. of the Soviet draft and the substi- 
tution of two amendments to the major- 
ity disarmament resolution. the way 
was open for an agreed text. Despite 
the rejection of the second Soviet 
amendment that would delete reference 
to the majority plan, progress toward 
agreement has been made and chances 
are better for more flexibility in future 
negotiations. 


A new chapter of UN history began 
with the installation on April LOth, of 
the new Secretary General. Dag Ham- 
marskjold of Sweden. The words “hu- 
mility’ and “reconciliation” in his 
opening speech augur well for a new 
era of effective functioning of the UN 
as an instrument for peace. 


As the Assembly ends, the WILPF 
looks toward its Twelfth International 
Congress. There we will plan future 
efforts for building a world of peace 
and freedom, thus furthering the work 
of the United Nations which cannot 
succeed without “we the people”. 


P.S._-Because of Mrs. Walser’s trip around 
the world to visit WIL members and make 
new ones, as well as to share and learn of the 
common concern of people for peace, Caroline 
Malin will take over the next two issues, writ- 
ing next on the Status of Women Commission, 
and the following time on ECOSOC. 
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to arrive before June 2, 1953. 
left-hand corner of the envelope. 


INTRODUCING THE NOMINEcS FOR 


INSTRUCTIONS 
Mark twelve (12) names—no more—but fewer if you wish, and mail ballot 
Enclose in an envelope with your name and address and the word “BALLOT” CLEARLY PRINTED in the upper 
Polls close in Richmond, Thursday, June 11, 1953, 2.00 P.M. 


MAY, 1953 


FOR NATIONAL BOARD 


to Jane Addams House. 2006 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa., 


Your membership must be verified before 


ballot is accepted. Envelope showing name and address will be destroyed befor. ballot is examined. 

According to the Constitution, Art. V, Sec. 1, “The National Board of Directors shall consist of national officer’, the state presidents, the 
chairmen of standing committees, two members of the WILPF, Inc., to be appointed annually by the National Board, twenty-four elected members, 
and such members (not to exceed 12) as the National Board of Directors may at its discretion add at any time.” 

Art. IX, Sec. 1: The elective members of the National Board of Directors shall be elected at the Annual Meeting for a term of twa years, 12 being 
elected each year. Any members not present at the meeting may vote by mailing a duly signed ballot, which must be received before the polls close. 


NAMES AND BIOGRAPHIES FOR NATIONAL BOARD BALLOT 


WEIDEMAN, ELIZABETH (Mrs. Frederick G.), Dearborn, Mich. 

Educated Detroit Public Schools; Detroit Teachers’ College; taught 
elementary grades five years; married, three children; taught Presby- 
terian Young People’s Summer Conferences; President, Detroit Story 
Tellers’ League; Social Action Committee, Detroit Presbytery. Lived 
in Japan from March, 1948-February, 1949; while there helped to re- 
organize Japan Women’s Peace Assn. (WIL). Offices held in WIL: 
Chairman Publicity, 1946-7; Chairman Detroit Branch, 1949-51; Michi- 
gan State President. Also member World Fellowship Committee YW- 
CA, and member of League of Women Voters and Detroit Teachers’ 
Federation. 


VINOGRADOFF, DOROTHY (Mrs. Anatole I.), Baltimore, Md. 

Ed. Cleveland College of Western Reserve Univ. Business Training 
at Butler Business College, Pa. Married. Member of Dundalk Women’s 
Club. In WIL: Vice-Pres. of Baltimore Branch 3 years; Chairman of 
Publicity; Education UN and Studygroups. Has written and presented 
radio programs. 


TITUS, BETH (Mrs. Harold), Traverse City, Michigan. 

Former hospital dietieian; pacifist through both World Wars. 
In WIL: Organizer and president, Traverse City group; Vice-President 
Michigan State Branch. 


STEWART, ANNALEE (Mrs. Alexander), Washington, D.C. 

Ordained minister, Methodist Church; taught 11 yrs. at Conference 
of Religious Ed., Northfield, Mass.; International Relations Chairman, 
W.C.T.U. In WIL: Chm. Chicago Branch, 1943-47; Nat’] Pres., 1946- 
50; Member, Consultative International Exec. Comm., 1948; Delegate, 
Luxembourg Congress, 1946; Copenhagen Congress, 1949; Nat’l Legis- 
lative Secretary. 


SIMON, EMILY PARKER (Mrs. Albert), Baltimore, Md, 

Educ. Director, West Richmond Friends Meeting, 5 yrs.; Secy., 
Young Friends Fellowship, 3 yrs.; relief work in Spain under A.F.S.C., 
2 yrs.; former Exec. Secy., Baltimore Peace Center. In Wil: former 
Secy., Maryland Branch, Chm. Policy Comm., Member Nat’! Board, 1943-. 


SIBLEY, MARJORIE H. (Mrs. Mulford), St. Paul, Minn. 
Chairman, St. Paul Branch. 


ROBINOW, ANNEMARIE, MISS, Providence, R. I. 

Vice-Chairman and acting chairman, Providence Branch WIL, 1948- 
50; appointed National Board, 1950. Member of Urban League Guild 
of Providence; Board member NAACP; Chairman Social Action Comm. 
Benificent Congregational Church; Chairman Local Comm. on World 
Development and World Disarmament (worked in Chile, Switzerland, 
Germany, and USA as X-ray and technologist). 


“ RISEMAN, META (Mrs. Harry), Dryden. Michigan. 

Teacher, 1925-30, Camp Director, 1940-51; Secy. Detroit Post War 
World Council and Keep America Out of War Committee, 1939-41; 
Girl Scout Leader, 1947-50; Pres., Dryden P.T.A., 1948-49. In WIL: 
Pres. Detroit Branch, 1941-43; Pres. Mich. State Branch, 1943-46; 
50-51; Nat’l Chairman Committee on Anti-Semitism, 1943-46; Nat’l 
Coordinator of Division of Human Rights, 1947; Nat’l Board, 1948-.; 
Vice-President U.S. Section, 1946-48. 


REGIER, ELIZABETH LINSHEID (Mrs. C. C.), North Newton, Kan. 

A.B. Bethel College; A.M. University of Colorado; taught German 
at Bethel College, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., West Liberty 
State College, West Liberty, W. Virginia. Dean of Women at Bethel 
College for a number of years. 
In WIL: Vice-chairman, Newton, Kansas, Branch, 1953. 


“ REA, HELENE C. (Mrs. Robert W.), Devon, Pa. 

Program Chairman, Valley Forge Council of Republican Women, 
1942-44; Member of Consultative Peace Council; Pres. St. Vincent’s Aid 
Assn., 1943-45; Women’s Committee, Phila. Forum. 1944; Bd. Member 
Phila. Orchestra Pension Fund. !n WIL: Children’s Play Com. of Pa. 
Br., 9 yrs.; Pa. State Bd., 1938-, Chm. Internation.) Labor Organiza- 
tion Institute, 1943; Chm., Freedom for India Committee, Pa. State 


Active in peace work; member of FOR. * 


Pres. 1945-50; Nat'l Bd. Member 1944-; Delegate to Luxembourg, 1946; 
Delegate to Copenhagen, 1949; elected Nat'l Bd. member, Phila. Per- 
sonnel Committee, 1952. 


PICON, ELSIE L. (Mrs. Josue), Detroit, Mich. 

Nat'l Pres. Women’s International League, 1950. Wife of Peruvian. 
Teacher, social worker, former Michigan chairman, Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War; Del. to Pan-American Conf., Lima, Peru, 1938. 
Field Secretary for Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Latin-American Advisor to General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
member of the P.E.O. Sisterhood. In WIL: Chairman on the Committee 
for the Americas, 1940-45; Delegate to Inter-American Congress at 
Guatemala, 1947; Mexico, 1951; Michigan State Br. Pres. and Vice- 
Pres. Has acted as temporary observer for U.S. Section at UN. 


‘PELL, MISS ORLIE, New York, New York. 


Labor Chairman WIL; member of staff, American Labor Education 
Service; War Register League, Workers’ Fducation Local, American 
Federation of Teachers, Board of Trustees; former faculty member, 
Dept. of Philosophy, Hollins College, Virginia; member of National 
Board, WIL; Chairman Metropolitan N. Y. Branch. 


/ OLMSTED, MILDRED SCOTT (Mrs.), Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trained social worker, relief worker, France Germany; memb:r 
Com. Post War World Council; Exec. Dir., Women’s Committee tu 
Oppose Conscription. In WIL: Exec. Secy., Pa. Branch, 1922-46; Nat'l 
Org. Sec., 1934-46; Int’l Exec. Com., 1938-; delegate to International 
Congresses, 1926, 1934, 1946, 1949; Nat'l Admin. Secy., 1946-. 


McNEILL, MiSS BERTHA, Washington, D.C. 

Member Potomac Cooperative League, Wash., D.C., and of Auxil- 
iary Bd. of Kochdale Store No. 2; one of organizers of Nat. Assoc. of 
College Women and of Interchurch Fellowship, Wash., D.C. In WIL: 
Chm., Nat. Minorities Com.; Nat. Nominating Com.; Sec., Nat. Bd.; 
2nd Vice-Pres,, Nat. WIL; Delegate to Int'l Congresses, 1937, 1946, 1949. 


MacKAY, SUSANNA STEVENSON (Mrs. Kenneth), Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mother of 4 boys; former Den Mother, Boy Scouts; Asst. Leader, 
Brownie Girl Scouts; Secy. Northville P.T.A., and Northville Coop. 
Nursery. In WIL: member since 1949; Vice-Pres. Northville Br., 1950- 
51; Secy.-Treas. Ann Arbor Branch, 1951-52; Vice-Pres., Michigan Br., 
1952-53; Pres., Ann Arbor Br., 1952-53. 


KREHBIEL, LEONA, North Newton, Kansas. 

B.S. from Kansas and Library Science, University of Illinois; staff 
member Purdue University; M.A. University of Chicago. Longtime 
member in WIL; Legislative Chairman, Newton Branch; chairman, 1952. 


HARPER, JEAN S$. (Mrs. Francis), Mt. Holly, N. J. 

B.A. from Vassar College, taught High School at Cornwall on the 
Hudson; tutored Anna and Elliott Roosevelt at Hyde Park, 1920-21; 
M.S.A., Cornell. Married, 4 children. Active in WIL, Swarthmore, 
for 10 yrs.; Chm. Peace Toy Com.; former member Penna. Board; 
member of New Jersey Burlington County Br. since 1948; Chm. N. J. 
State Education Committee. 


CLEARY, JEANNETTE (Mrs. George C.), Highland Park, Mich. 


Newspaper, advertising, publicity, and magazine work, 1922-31; 
social work, 1927-28; sales representative Book House for Children, 
1937-47; Highland Park Council of P.T.A., 1947-50. In WIL: Vice- 
Pres. Detroit Br., 1944-46; Pres. Michigan State Br., 1946-49; Vice-Pres. 
U. S. Section, 1949-; Chm., Nat’l Organization Extension Com., 1950-53. 


BRAINARD, ELEANOR H. (Mrs. W, E.), Towson, Md. 

Cornell, 27. Mother of 3 boys. Author of “Broken Guns”, 1937; 
director of Week-Day Religious Education, Ithaca, N. Y., 1928-32, In 
WIL: Pres, Baltimore Br., 1949-53; testified against UMT in Congres- 
sional Committees for WIL. 


’ ARNETT, KATHARINE McC. (Mrs, John H.), Philadelphia, Pa. 


In WIL: Member Pa. Exec. Bd.; Co-chm. Finance Com., Pa. Br., 
1931-49; Exec. Com., Phila. Hostel for Japanese Americans, 1942-49; 
member Nat'l Bd., 1945; Nat’l Exec. Com., 1943-; delegate Luxem- 
bourg Congress, 1946; in charge of Nat’l Finance, 1946-. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


{subject to change} 
WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


"AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY AND W.I.L. PRIORITIES" 


Wednesday, June 10 - Saturday, June 13, 1953 (Inclusive) 
EARLHAM COLLEGE — RICHMOND, INDIANA 


TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1953—Meetings of Committees and Divisions 
(at call of chairmen) 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1953—Registration, $2.00 - Room Assignments 
9.30 A. M.—Welcome by Betty Furnas, Chairman Richmond Branch 
Appointment Resolutions Comm., Bertha McNeill, chr 
Appointment Evaluations Committee 
Report of the President Elsie Picon 
“The Last Year” 
Report of Administrative Secy. - Mildred Scott Olmsted 
“A Year of Decision” 
“Developments in Latin-America and our WIL Program” 
Heloise Brainerd, chairman 
12.30 P. M.—Luncheon 
1.30-4.00 P. M.—Recreation 
4.00 P. M.—Report of Legislative Secretary - Annalee Stewart 
“The New Congress and the WIL Program” 
Discussion 
Report of Work at the United Nations 
“The United Nations and the WIL Program” 
Discussion 
6.30 P. M.—Dinner 
7.30 P. M.—Proposed Policies and Priorities for the Year Ahead 
Emily Parker Simon, chairman 
THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1953 
8.15 A. M.—Leadership Training Class Dorothy Billings 
9.30 A. M.—‘Progress Toward World Disarmament and World 
Development” Adelaide Baker, Coordinator 
At UN and Elsewhere - Agnes Morley, Exec. Director 
In Local Communities - Emily Simon 
In Other National Organizations - Jo Pomerance 
In Financing the Program Ruth Chalmers 
11.30 A.M.—‘Public Relations as a Tool for Strengthening Ow 
Program” Janet Neuman, chairman 
12.30 P. M.—Luncheon 
2.00 P. M@—POLLS CLOSE 
1.30 to 4.00 P. M.—Recreation (or Committee Meetings on call) 
4.00 P. M.—‘Literature as a Channel for Our Priorities” 
Marjorie Thompson, chairman 
“Four Lights—a means of Education on our Program 
and Work” - Josephine Lipton, editor 
“Art for World Friendship—a Program for Children” 
Maude Muller, chairman 
“Study Program for Local Branches on American 
Foreign Policy and WIL Priorities” 
Dorothy Hutchinson, chairman 
Resolutions Bertha McNeill 
5.30 P. M.—Adjournment 
6.30 P. M.—PUBLIC DINNER: Elsie Picon presiding 
“What is American Foreign Policy?” 
(Speaker to be announced) 
9.00 P. M—Meeting of the Executive Committee 


FRIDAY, JUNE 12, 1953 
8.15 A. M.—Leadership Training Class 
9.30 A. M.—*How Does the WIL Live?” 
11.30 A. M.—“How Does the WIL Grow?” 
12.30 P. M.—Luncheon 
’ Announcement of Election Results 
1.30 - 4.00 P. M—Recreation (or Committee Meetings) 
4.00 P. M.—Discussion of Policies and Priorities (continued) 
“A Statement of our Position” 
(in re “democratic” and “totalitarian” regimes) 
Resolutions Bertha McNeill 
6.30 P. M.—Dinner 
7.30 P. M.—Our International Program and Development 
Congress Plans Gertrude Bussey 
U.S. Delegation Betty Polster 
Office and Finances Dorothy Robinson 
Membership Bertha McNeill 
American Proposals and other Resolutions 
Emily Simon 
9.00 P. M.—Meeting of New National Board (closed) 


SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1953 
8.15 A. M.—Leadership Training Class Dorothy Billings 
9.30 A. M.—Report of Nominating Committee 
Betty Polster, chairman 
10.00 A. M.—Report of Survey and Personnel Committees 
Alice Woodruff 
10.30 A. M.—“Developments in Human Rights in the U.S.” 
Meta Riseman, coordinator 
Civil Liberties Marjorie Matson 
Labor - Orlie Pell 
Conscientious Objectors 
American Indians 
Refugees and D.P.’s 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 
Intergroup Understanding Rachel Du Bois 
11.45 A. M.—Our Jane Addams Branch Branch Projects 
12.00 Noon—Resolutions Bertha McNeill “ 
12.30 P.M.—Luncheon: Branch Presidents eat together 
Committee Chairmen eat together 
Newsletter Editors eat together 
1.30 P. M.—Report of Meeting-Evaluation Committee 
Unfinished Business 
2.30 P. M.—Meeting of New Board 
Dates and Plans for Fall Board Meeting 
Adjournment 


Dorothy Billings 
Katherine Arnett 
Jeannette Cleary 


Doris Shamleffer 
Edith Solenberger 
Sarah McCombs 
Bess Daly 


NOTE—AIll members urged to attend. Plenty of parking space. Rooms 
on campus with meals approximately $5.50 per day. Lake in 
the vicinity, so bring bathing suits. Write for reservations 
(with one-day deposit in advance) to Mrs. Betty Furnas, 
800 National Road West, Richmond, Indiana. 


SPALL OT 
Polls Close 2 P.M. - Thurs., June II, 1953 


(1) WEIDEMAN, ELIZABETH [] PICON, ELSIE 

(1) VINAGRADOFF, DOROTHY (] PELL, ORLIE 

( TITUS, BETH OLMSTED, MILDRED 
—C) STEWART, ANNALEE McNEILL, BERTHA 

C1 SIMON, EMILY MacKAY, SUSANNA 
SIBLEY, MARJORIE KREHBIEL, LEONA 
(1 ROBINOW, ANNEMARIE HARPER, JEAN 

(1 RISEMAN, META CLEARY, JEANNETTE 
(1) REGIER, ELIZABETH BRAINERD, ELEANOR 
(1) REA, HELENE ARNETT, KATHARINE 


THE WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 
(cont'd from p. 3) 

origin or ancestry”. (Hearings are evpected in May); (2) 
S 535, the Humphrey Bill “to establish a Commission on Civil 
Rights in the Executive Branch of the Government”; (3) S 534, 
the Morse Bill. would assure full and equal rights in places: 
of public education, accommodation, and resort, entertainment, 
etc., in the District of Columbia. 


V. TREATY-MAKING POWER 

Co-sponsored by 63 other Senators with hearings that 
extended well into April, it was feared that the Bricker Reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 1) might be passed. However, Secretary 
Dulles has asked that serious study be given to the effect of the 
resolution on our international relations, and urged the setting 
up of a joint committee representing the Judiciary committees 
of Senate Foreign Relations and House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mission. It will probably not be acted upon in this session. 
Your letters to your Senators have helped in this. 
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Time For Decision 

At our Flushing, N. Y., Board Meet- 
ing, it was agreed that if Four Licuts 
could raise the money, it could produce 
another 8-page issue, to follow up the 
success of its 8-page issue last October. 
Well, Four Licuts couldn’t do it—but 
our members did! Contributions and 
300 gift subscriptions, from all over 
the country, have made this present 
issue pussible. 

But there is still a job to be done. 
Will each of you read this issue care- 
fully? Bear in mind that our plan calls 
for an 8-page issue which would con- 
tain monthly reports to every member 
from our Washington, New York, and 
Philadelphia Offices, and that no longer 
would these reports be sent mimeo- 
graphed to just a select list. Discvss 
the plan and the issue with your Branch. 
Then may we ask each Branch to direct 
its delegate to the Annual Meeting, to 
give its Branch’s ideas on whether or 
not we should have an 8-page issue 
every month, and how this might be 
financed. It is at the ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, on June 10-13th, that the size of 
future Four Licuts will finally be 
decided. 


The Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom 
Literature Office 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 

Please send Four Licuts to: 


Enclosed is my check for $........- 
(50c per subscription) 

Make checks payabie to the 
Women’s International League 
and 
and mark the check 
FOR FOUR LIGHTS 


Did You Know? 

That WILPF documents and publica- 
tions are now in the United Nations 
Library in Geneva? It is gratifying to 
know that WILPF documents and pub- 
lications, kept in good order and well 
catalogued, are available for anyone 
who chooses to consult them. 

That a well-known lecturer wrote to 
Gladys Walser: “A thousand thanks for 
opening a window into the UN for me! 
I have just written a letter for the 
Seattle Times utilizing—in one para- 
graph—material from your good 2000 
word article (in Four Licguts) which | 
read twice very carefully. . . . Since I do 
so much lecturing and _|letter-to-paper 
writing, I do like to be thoroughly up to 
date in my information. I get more 
publications than I can read, but your 
information adds an important element 


that they lack.” 


The Women in Ghandi's Life 


By Eleanor Morton, N. Y., Dodd. 
Mead and Co. 304 pp. $4.00. In THE 
Women IN GHANDI’s Eleanor 
Morton, better known to her fellow- 
WIL members, perhaps, as Elizabeth 
Stern, has written a sensitive and ab- 
sorbingly interesting study, not of all 
the women, but of the one woman who 
counted most: Kasturbai, his wife. 


As she presents it, Ghandi’s life is like 
a tapestry, crowded in design, but with 
one clear thread of color in his per- 
sonal relationship, although Ghandi 
himself frequently strained that thread 
almost to the breaking point. Kastur- 
bai’s love and loyalty, however, never 
really faltered. but sustained Ghandi in 
ways that he himself did not realize 
until almost the end of his life. Al- 
though Miss Morton does not throw any 
new light on facts with which we are 
already familiar, she does give them a 
fresh interpretation. We follow the 
emergence of the great leader who de- 
termined the philosophy of a free India 
that was to influence the whole world, 
from the emotionally unstable and 
passionately demanding unsure boy, the 
brilliant lawyer fighting for the rights 
of his people in South Africa by a non- 
violent technique, to the mature man, 
wise in statesmanship and with an 
extraordinary spiritual quality based 
on his sense of the inherent dignity of 
every human being, and a mystical as 
well as pragmatic belief in the power 
of non-violence. 

Much of what Ghandi accomplished 
was due to the women who surrounded 
him all his life. Perhaps only a woma” 
could have written this book! First of 
all, his mother, Pulibai, mystic and half 
saint, dedicated to self-sacrifice, service 
and devotion, fixed, as Miss Morton 
says “his standards for all women”. He 
required that they be absolutely selfless 
in their dedication to his cause. Across 
the stage passes a great procession, 
some nameless and forgotten, some 
world figures: Annie Besant. Olive 
Schreiner, Muriel Lester. the enthralled 
Madeleine Slade. Sonya Schlesin. More 
significant than these were the proud 
women of India whom he helped to 
throw off the age-old prejudice and 
emerge from purdah to work for a free 
India: Sarojini Naidue. Princess Amrit 
Kaur, Sushila Nayyar, studying medi- 
cine, and Nehru’s sister, Madame Pan- 
dit. These were the women who went 
to the remote villages, preaching kahdi 
and breaking down the bars against 
untouchables, led the famous “Salt 
March”, followed him to prison, finally 
headed the Indian National Congress. 
and represented India in world affairs. 
But back in the ashram, making pos- 
sible the translation into reality of his 


dreams, bending her will to his almost 
impossible demands. in her own person 
exemplifying Indian womanhood, was 
always Kasturbai, who when a small, 
beloved child, had been chosen for 
Ghandi, hardly older than she. as his 
wife. Miss Morton paints an intensely 
sympathetic picture of her and makes 
her stand oui. three-dimensional against 
the tapestry background, fallible. charm- 
ing, sometimes heart-breaking, slowly 
growing into a quality of greatness that 
lifts the spirit. Ghandi never recovered 
from her death. The book is hers, 


Branch News 

The WIL group in IsRacEL has asked 
permission to translate literature pub- 
lished by the U.S. Section into Hebrew. 

The New Jersey State branch reports 
two new groups: Ruritan Valley under 
the leadership of Rachel Wood revived, 
and a Paterson branch newly founded. 

New York has had a state confer- 
ence in Ithaca on April 25th. With the 
help of the Organization Extension 
Committee the various New York 
branches had a get-together to exchange 
views and plans under the program 
leadership of Orlie Pell. 

MICHIGAN had an outstanding sem- 
inar on South Africa with Dr. Homer 
Jack. Susanna McKay and Gladys 
Morgan, of the very active Ann Arbor 
branch, were on the planning committee 
with representatives of 12 other organ- 
izations. Detroit and Lansing had a 
visit from Annalee Stewart on April 10, 
with a report on the Washington scene. 

Atlanta, GEORGIA, entertained two 
visitors: Miss Ichikawa from Japan, and 
Mrs. Evelyn Peat from our British Sec- 
tion. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S Mainline branch had 
a very successful meeting on South 
Africa, with round tables and speakers 
from Africa: Dr. Z. K. Matthews was 
the main speaker. All the church 
groups of the communities in the neigh- 
borhood were represented; 100 people 
were present. The Old York Road 
branch held an all-day United Nations 
Conference on March 19th, in coopera- 
tion with 20 community organizations; 
Dorothy Hutchinson presided. 

In Cotorapo, Denver members vis- 
ited buyers in toy departments to stimu- 
late buying of “peace toys”. They were 
warmly received and informed that such 
toys were on the preferred lists. The 
Art for World Friendship chairmen got 
a local P.T.A. to join the project and 
appropriate some money. The head 
of the Art Department of all the Denver 
schools has promised that if the project 
is successful in this one school they will 
consider taking it up for the entire 
system. 
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